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This MaGAZzINE was started by Rev. A. A. Lambing LL. D. in July 
1884, under the title HisroricaL RESEARCHES (PRINCIPALLY CATHOLIC) 
in WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. In July 1885 the title became THE CaTH- 
oLic HisToricaAL RESEARCHES and thus named was issued until October 
1886. In December 1886 it was transferred to the present Publisher 
and Editor, 

The purpose of the RESEARCHES continues the same as under the 
editorship of Rev. Dr. Lambing. The present title amply sets forth 
that purpose and renders explanatory reasons unnecessary. 

Within the past three years an organized effort has been made to 
establish Catholic Historical Societies, to awaken an interest in the col- 
lection and publication of material relating to the Church in this 
Country. 

The REsEARCHEs is published with the desire to develope and ex- 
tend that movement and to create an interest among our people in favor 
of American Catholic History. 

That subject has been neglected, or perhaps it were better to say, that 
the labor of establishing the Church did not permit of the leisure and 
attention necessary to preserving the records of its progress. 

But ample material yet exists for this generation to gather and from 
scattered records to make bright the deeds of our fore-fathers ,in the faith 
in this land and even of a generation not yet passed away. 

The present Editor brings to his heavy task a love for the work. 
His labor in this field of Catholic endeavor has been, mainly, limited to 
Philadelphia, a vast and glorious field but as yet little known in its grand- 
eur. In the RESEARCHES a more general scope of usefulness will be 
aimed at and by the assistance of associate lovers of historical work we 
hope to present a publication that will be a repository of FACTS relat- 
ing to the Church in America. We commend our endeavors to ouR 
patron in Historical work—St. Anthony, through whose intercession 
‘*treasures lost are found again.’’ 

The RESEARCHES will be issued quarterly at ONE DoLLaR a year. 
If the patronage warrant it will after this year be issued more frequently. 
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am FROM THE TEXAS MISSION OF HALF A 
CENTURY AGO. 


In no part of the New World has religion passed through so many 
vicissitudes as in Texas. Early in our history the Spanish missionaries 
penetrated into the interior of the country, and founded missions among 
the natives which ere long were in a very flourishing condition. But the 
enemy not only of religion, but of peace and order, was soon in the field; 
aad much of the work that had cost labor, suffering and blood was soon in 
a great measure destroyed. Troubles followed troubles with little intermis- 
sion until some time after the date of the admission of the State into the 
Union ; troubles into the causes of which it is not now the purpose to 
enter ; suffice it to say that the former churches and other religious edifices 
were left a mass of ruins, overgrown with brushwood and lost in the dense 
forests that time had permitted to spring up. The people, many of whom 
still retained the faith and profited by the slender opportunities afforded 
them of partaking of its graces, were deprived of the instruction necessary 
to render its teachings intelligible to themselves, or to enable them to 
transmit it to their children in its purity. 

A revival of these missions was resolved upon when the State had 
attained its independence, some sixty years ago; and the work was entrust- 
ed to the zealous Lazarist, Very Rev. John Timon, afterward first Bishop 
of Buffalo. He visited the scene, but after having secured the appointment 
of Very Rev. John M. Odin* as Vice-Prefect Apostolic,+ he confided the 
work almost entirely to him, and its success is due to his laborious and wise 
administration. Some of the scenes and incidents attending this important 
work, the first that from the advance of civilization and the establishment 


* Most Rev. John M. Odin was born at Ambierle, in ‘the Department of the Loire, 
France, Feb. 25, 1801; came to America when a deacon, in 1822; joined the Lazarists and 
was ordained some two years later; was appointed Vice-Prefect Apostolic of Texas in 1840, 
and Vicar Apostolic March 6, 1842. He was transferred to Galveston in 1847, promoted to 
the archiepiscopal See of New Orleans Feb. 15, 1861, and died at his birthplace, Ambierle, 
when on his way home from the Vatican Council, May 25, 1870.—Lives of Deceased Amer- 
ican Bishops. By R. H. Clarke. Vol. II. pp. 203 et seq. 

+ A Prefect Apostolic is a priest empowered by the Holy See to govern a certain tract of 
missionary country not sufficiently organized to require the appointment of a Bishop. A 
Vicar Apostolic is a Bishop in partibus infidelium, having his title as such from one of the 
suppressed Sees of the East, but who derives his name of Vicar from the tract of missionary 
country he rules, When the Church in his Vicariate becomes sufficiently organized the 
title of Vicar is dropped, and the See is fixed in some city, from which the Bishop thence 
derives his title, 
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of astable form of government, promised to be permanent, cannot fail to 
interest the reader, from the picture it affords of the country, the people, 
the state of the remnant of the Church still existing, the labors, privations 
and sufferings of the missionaries, and the manner in which the people 
were affected towards them. The missionaries, though entering the vine- 
yard at the eleventh hour, had all the trials and the opportunities for the 
exereise of their zeal that were formerly afforded to those who followed in 
the footsteps of the first explorers, or who in not a few cases preceded the 
explorers themselves. No book, perhaps, could better illustrate these points 
than Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico: A Personal Narrative of 
Six Years’? Adventures in those Regions. By the Abbe Domenech. And 
the fact, as he tells us in the Preface, that it was not his intention in writ- 
ing them to give them publicity, would seem to add to their value. As will 
be seen from the extracts to be given later on, a vein of quaint humor, bor- 
dering at times on the ludicrous, pervades the entire narrative, as an offset 
to more serious topics and adventures. If some things are narrated that 
appear to savor of the extravagant, it must be borne in mind that the 
undisputed history of early missionary careers in this country abounds 
in such relations ; that these things transpired during one of ihe most 
turbulent periods of one of the most turbulent spots on this side of the 
Atlantic, when, although steps were taken to establish a permanent form of 
government, little had as yet been effected in the greater part of the State; 
that lawless Mexicans and Texans were mingled with an incoming popula- 
tion of different nationalities ; and that the small garrisons of United States 
soldiers stationed at different places had but little ability, and perhaps 
as little will, to preserve order. The country was still wild, without roads 
or means of transportation ; wild Indians, wild animals, and an endless 
variety of reptiles and insects disputed for the mastery, making it one of 
the most abnormal places on eartii. 


After surveying the field, and seeing everywhere the great need of 
additional laborers, Dr. Odin determined, in 1845, to return to his native 
France and, if possible, secure such men as were animated with the zeal for 
missionary work so characteristic of his countrymen, and of which the 
history of his adopted home afforded so many illustrious examples. Says 
the Abbe Domenech, who was born in Lyons, the native city of Dr. Odin, 
and who, then about twenty years of age, accompanied him to America : 
‘*The pious prelate did not conceal from those who offered to accompany 
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him the dangers and hardships, the sufferings and adventures of all sorts, 
which awaited the msssionary in those countries. ‘ You will not always 
have,’ said he, ‘ wherewith to satisfy the calls of hunger and thirst. Your 
journeys will be incessant, through a country as yet but little known, and 
boundless in its extent. You will pass nights on the damp ground, and 
entire days exposed to a burning sun. Perils of every kind you will 
encounter which will try your courage and energy at every step.’ ’? They set 
sail on the 20th of March, 1846, and came to New Orleans, from which 
young Domenech went to St. Louis to complete his course in theology. At 
the end of two years he came to Galveston, of which Dr. Odin was by this 
time Bishop. Here he received a fitting initiation into the ways of the 
backwoods mission, for Galveston was a very indifferent episcopal city. He 
writes : ‘‘ The episcopal residence is composed of three wretched huts, con- 
taining seven or eight small rooms.’? The cathedral was in keeping with 
the palace. He adds: ‘‘One Sunday, during Dr. Odin’s sermon, the rain 
fell in torrents, and finding its way through the chinks, came down in drops 
on the congregation, who were obliged to open their umbrellas in the 
church ; as for myself, who had no contrivance of the kind, I received for a 
good half-hour a shower bath of tepid water. Nevertheless, wet days are 
full of charm in this country, and one looks back to them with regret when 
the fiery heat comes on.”’ 

But this was not to be his resting-place, even while awaiting ordination, 
and he was accordingly soon required to strike out into the wilderness, pass- 
ing through Houston, which he describes as ‘‘ infested with Methodists and 
ants,’’ to San Antonio, where he was to await the Bishop, who should confer 
the dignity of the priesthood upon him. Before reaching the term of his jour- 
ney he found his money exhausted, and the expedient he adopted, for he was 
never at a loss for expedients, was to fast from some meals and simplify the 
otheis. But even this would have failed him had it not been his good 
fortune to meet his future colleague, the Abbe Dubuis,* whose resources of 
purse and mind helped him to the end of his travels. His quarters there 
were no improvement on those he had occupied in the bishop’s house. His 
description of them is so characteristic of the man, and presents so cor- 
rect a picture of many another missionary’s lot, that it s reproduced. 





* Rt. Rev. C. M. Dubuis, who was consecrated Bishop of Galveston, Nov. 23, 1862, and 
resigned in 1881, is described by the Abbe Domenech as haying “a heart of gold and a body 
of steel.” 
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‘¢The priests who served the mission of San Antonio,’’? he says, ‘* were 
Spaniards, and inhabited a large dreary stone house... . There being no 
room for me, I was lodged in the garret, which was divided into two com- 
partments, of which one contained provisions for culinary purposes—onions, 
garlic, pimento and vegetables, which were put there to dry. This part, 
which was large, served me as a promenade for two months... . . The 
other part, which served me as a bedroom, was very small. The furniture 
consisted of a miserable kind of camp-bed, without either mattress or 
palliase, a crazy table and two chairs one of which was without a bottom 
and the other wanted a leg. My sofa was a public coffin, in which the 
mortal remains of the poor were conveyed to the cemetery; after consigning 
them to the grave, the coffin returned once more to the garret, ready to per- 
form the same duty. . . . Icould not walk through the town in the 
daytime on account of the heat, nor outside its precincts for fear of the 
Indians.’’ (pp. 38, 39.) : 

Soon the bishop arrived and bade him prepare for ordination. In com- 
mon with many others, who, born and reared in affluence, devoted them- 
selves to the mission, he could not but contrast the future that lay before 
him with the past that was not to return. Passionately attached to home 
and country, not of robust health, and timid till aroused, he yet possessed 
that missionary zeal which enabled him to triumph over the weaknesses of 
human nature and prepared him to endure all things for the promotion 
of the cause he had espoused. He was associated with the Abbe Dubuis, 
who had for some time fixed the centre of his extensive field of labor at 
Castroville, thirty miles west of San Antonio. The Abbe, whose colleague, 
the Abbe Chazelle, had died a short time before, had not been at the priest’s 
house for a few weeks ; and the newly-ordained priest, who arrived at one 
o’clock at night, found it occupied by a family that doubtless thought it a 
pity that a house should be without a tenant where houses were so few. 
He found accommodations in it, however, and in the morning, after Mass, 
he made a tour of inspection of the premises, from which he discovered that 
the house consisted of two rooms, separated by a corridor, while ‘‘here and 
there in the angles of the walls were large fissures, which opened much- 
frequented passages for lizards and serpents, as also for rats, ants, scorpions 
and tarantulas.”’ 

His account of the death of the Abbe Chazelle, whose grave stoed in 
the garden near his room, is so touching and characteristic of one of the, 
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severest trials of missionaries, that of dying without the sacred rites which 
they administer to the least of their people, that it ought not to be omitted. 
Both the Abbe Dubuis and Chazelle were taken sick at the same time of 
dangerous maladies. ‘‘ While one lay on a buffalo robe on the ground, the 
other pined away on a table, which served him as a bed. No physician was 
at hand to assist them in their sickness, and their only medicine was a little 
cold water. One day, when they could with difficulty hold themselves 
erect, they crawled outside the house to mark the spot where the survivor 
should inter the other. Although at that time the Abbe Chazelle was in a 
less dangerous state than his companion, still he died a few days afterward 
of languor, nostalgia and want. The Abbe Dubuis tottered to the side of 
his poor brother, gave him the last consolations of religion in a voice almost 
deprived of utterance, and by a last effort conveyed his remains to the spot 
which he had chosen as his sepulchre. Affecting spectacle! The dead 
burying the dead!’ Zeal, however great, stands in need of the support of 
a human frame; and this, of nourishment. The latter, the new laborer 
found, was neither plenty nor palatable ‘* The wretched fare,” he remarks, 
**to which my poverty subjected me, added considerably to my discom- 
forts. I had discovered a small quantity of pork and bacon in the granary, 
as also some pieces of dried venison, which I mistook for sponges. To me 
these viands were most unpalatable ; and to remove their flavor I used them 
with a mixture of pepper, pimento and vinegar, which scorched and 
excoriated my mouth in revenge. I made terrible onslaught on a kind of 
salad, which I gathered in the mountains at the risk of being bitten 
by rattlesnakes or scalped by the Indians.’’ But ludicrous incidents were 
not wanting to season occasionally the cup of trials. He was called on to 
baptize a child, and when the father in true American style asked how 
much was the bill and was informed that no charge was made for adminis- 
istering the sacraments, but that priests took whatever was given, he gave 
a neat bow, and withdrew. On another occasion a good éld woman handed 
him a sixpence, with the remark, ‘‘ Here, your Reverence, take this, and 
say as many Masses as you can for it.’? On another occasion, when he was 
saying Mass,.the sacristan was serving, who is described as ‘‘ an old little 
man with enormous spectacles which prevented him from seeing. As he 
was removing the book from one side of the altar, he felt something creep 
up his leg ; it was a royal serpent, a harmless reptile of great beauty which 
had its nest under the altar. As soon as the sacristan saw it he commenced 
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screaming at the top of his voice and dancing about from side to side, all 
the while pommelling the poor serpent with the missal; at last it relaxed 
its hold and darted into its nest under the altar.’? Provisions were still 
scarce, and as necessity is the mother of invention, he says, ‘‘ to enjoy the 
luxury of a litile fresh meat from time to time we fattened cats, which 
I subsequently metamorphosed into most delicious fricasees.”” He also 
learned the use of firearms, laying outa part of his scanty income in the 
purchase of powder and shot for that purpose. 


As to their church, it is said to have been a very small hut constructed 
of earth and wood. ‘‘ Only a very few families could find accommodation 
in it, while the bulk of the congregation were obliged to assist at Mass, and 
the offices of religion, outside.’? A bell was aecessary to complete the outfit 
of the sacred edifice, and accordingly ‘‘we borrowed a small bell from 
a Swiss colonist who, according to the custom of the country, had it sus- 
pended from his cow’s neck.’’ In imitation of the early Christians, the 
people went for advice on every point to their pastors. ‘‘On Sundays, before 
and after the exercises of religion, and on week days after work, we had 
numerous visits from those who sought our counsel with reference to the 
management and improvement of their farms. The colonists even submit- 
ted their litigated points to the Abbe Dubuis, and invariably abided by his 
decision.’? The extreme poverty of the place and its pastors may be inferred 
from the fact that their monstrance for benediction was of wood, that the 
Abbe Domenech had to turn vases of wood for the flowers tha* adorned the 
altar, that they had but one cassock between them, and that while one said 
Mass the other walked around in his shirt sleeves. Tne Abbe Dubuis’ 
‘* pantaloons were of a blue color and very wide, his coat of black cotton 
velvet, the shape and color of his hat baffled all description. A kind of old 
tin bath, without a bottom, served him for bed, altar to. say Mass, and 
dining-table.’’ Little wonder that the good Abbe paused occasionally to 
contrast the surroundings of religion in the wilds of America, to the evan- 
gelization of which he had devoted his life, with what he had been accus- 
tomed to in his native France, and felt those yearnings which the most 
ardent zeal cannot altogether stifle. 


At length it came his turn to visit the colony of Dhanis, thirty-five 
miles from Castroville, which was the most exposed of all the settlements to 
the attacks of the Indians. His experience with its serious and its ludic- 
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rous sides is best narrated in his own style. He says: ‘*On one occasion, 
during Mass, which was celebrated in a wooden hut, the dogs commenced 
barking in a most terrible manner. My Alsacian seized his rifle, left the 
cabin and went outside to see the cause of the noise. It was an enormous 
panther which, chased by the dogs, had taken refuge in a tree near the 
cabin which served us as a chapel. To see the beast and shoot it dead was 
for my friend the work of an instant. Another time an ill-advised boar, 
attracted no doubt by the chant, ertered the chapel whilst we were at 
Vespers. His curiosity cost him dearly. He was killed on the spot, and 
eaten next day. I had come to Dhanis to baptize two children of an Alsa- 
cian. Being as yet, at that epoch, but litle acquainted with German, 
I had written on a scrap of paper the word taufen (to baptize), in order not 
to confound it with kaufen (to purchase), or verkaufen (to sell,) words which 
were ever resounding in my ears. Untortunately, setting out, I forgot the 
paper, and the three words were so confounded in my memory that I had 
no means of discovering the one which was so indispensable to me. Trust- 
ing to my good star, I directed my steps toward the father’s house, 
and seeing a man on the threshold of the cabin, I inquired of him, after 
the usual salutations, had he any children to verkaufen? By the surprise 
and wrath depicted on the Alsacian’s countenance, I at once discovered 
that I had employed the wrong word, and accordingly asked him if he had 
not two children to kaufen. This time his patience gave way, and I received 
a broadside of such energetic compliments, which I understood one way or 
another, that I shall not now attempt to translate them. At last, as there 
was but one other word to pronounce, I was sure there would be no mistake 
this time, so, letting pass the avalanche of abuse which I had brought down 
upon me, I said to him with all mildness, ‘If it is neither to sell nor to buy, 
then it must be to baptize.’ My friend looked at me fixedly, and in the end 
discovered by my appearance and dress that I might be the priest who had 
come to baptize his two children. Having made this discovery, he burst 
out into fits of laughter, and the infection seizing me, I imitated his 
uproarious hilarity. This over, we soon settled on the hour and place when 
the ceremony should take place.”’ (pp. 65-87.) 

Much of the missionary’s time was spent in the saddle, and the dangers 
to which he was exposed from the Indians and wild animals, added to the 


fatigue inseparable from such a life, may be easily imagined. On arriving 
at a village or settlement the first care was to visit the sick, then instruct 
the children, preach to the people, offer up the Holy Sacrifice, look after 
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such temporal matters as might demand his attention, and then he was 
ready for the saddle once more. There would have been a certain monot- 
ony in this had it not been for the adventures which were thickly strewn 
everywhere, some of which would form interesting episodes did space 
permit their insertion here. At length the choJera appeared, to add to 
their labors, and in so extensive a field the duties of the missionaries were 
greatly increased, as well as their times of rest frequently broken into. 
But the philosophic Abbe found a consolation in the fact that ‘* It rendered 
us a most unexpected service in freeing us from the Indians, who had been 
decimated by it as mercilessly as we had been, and who perhaps fancying 
that the plague had been spread among them by the whites, paid on that 
account fewer visits to our country.”’ 

The people of Castroville had so far profited by their labors that the 
erection of a new and larger church was imperatively demanded, and the 
two missionaries had to set about the work, doing the greater part of it 


with their own hands. In order to raise the means necessary for completing 


such parts as they could not furnish by their own ingenuity, the Abbe 
Domenech set out for New Orleans by way of Galveston, with a view of 
making collections among some of the older Catholic settlements. His 
success was trifling so far as money was concerned, but he secured vestments 
and altar furniture which were no less necessary. It was an edifying sight 
to see the two priests at work. After the school which they had established 
engaged their attention half of the day, the other half, when not interrupted 
by sick calls or visits to out-missions, was devoted to the church. The 
Abbe Dubuis, whose strength was equal to any emergency, was the better 
workman. He might at any time be seen “‘ dressed in a red flannel shirt, 
trousers of blue cotton, and a hat without form or color, and his entire 
person bespattered with lime and plaster,’? doing what he had not the 
money to pay others to do. ‘‘ For economy,’ says the Abbe Domenech, 
**the abbe and I were obliged to work without hired labor, and by ourselves 
we did the greater part of the roofing and windows. Sometimes, when we 
could not do without a workman, we were obliged to give him a pair of 
boots or shoes, a shirt or some other garment, as payment. I sold my 
famed fifteen-franc horse, which had been for several weeks in the woods, 


and the price paid the workmen for several days.’? The churc was at 
length finished, and on Easter Sunday, 1850, Mass was celebrated with all 
pomp and ceremony. 

Poverty, and especially a lack of proper food, deprived the missionaries 
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of the strength which nature, under more favorable circumstances, would 
have furnished, and added no little to their fatigue. Writes the Abbe 
Domenech: ‘‘The pumpkins of our garden were always our greatest 
resource, We dressed this insipid vegetable with all kinds of sauces, 
and used many ingenious expedients to try, if possible, to give it some 
flavor ; but it had become so repugnant to us that it was only with a great 
effort that we could eat it at all.’? There is a point where forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue ; the laborer is worthy of his hire; the people were 
now able to do more for the comfort of the missionaries who were literally 
spending themselves and being spent for their flock ; and the Abbe Dubuis 
determined to have at least a decent support for himself and his colleague. 
To secure this he addressed the people one Sunday in these terms, which 
afford a fair picture of the labors and privations of the two priests : ‘*‘ We 
teach seventy-two of your children, and yet you give us nothing, not even 
for their books, which we often furnish gratis. We are about to builda 
church which will cost you scarcely anything, thanks to our collections, and 
still you leave us to die of hunger. Call to mind that on one occasion I was 
not able to preach because I had had no food for forty-eight hours, and that 
my first colleague, the Abbe Chazelle, died of want still more than of grief. - 
Thus, since we are made of bones and flesh and cannot exist without food, 
we give you warning that to-morrow we shal! quit this colony to seek a 
residence where more consideration will be shown for us, if from this day 
forward you do not provide us with the means of living for each month, 
and in advance, whether in money or in kind, and half a piaster over and 
above for each pupil attending the school ; the children of widows and of 
the poor we except from this order. If the first instalment is not paid 
before this evening, to-morrow you will no longer see us.”’ His remarks 
had the desired effect, and they were no longer obliged to suffer hunger. 

It would be impossible to dwell upon the numerous instances in which 
the firmness of the missionaries was called into play, not infrequently at 
the risk of their lives, on account of the coarseness, stubborness, ignorance 
or malice of their own flocks or of strangers; and their escapes from wild 
beasts, serpents, Indians and Mexicans. But notwithstanding the weak- 


ness of Abbe Domenech’s frame, his constant state of fatigue, and his long- 
ing for his native land, which he found it impossible at times to suppress, 
he possessed a will that was not easily bent from its purpose and a courage 
that was not easily daunted. It was seldom indeed that he was not equal 
to the occasion. But nature, though it may be made a slave for a time, 
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will be master in the end ; and the good priest found before long that he 
was no match for the iron frame of the Abbe Dubuis. Indeed he was com- 
pletely exhausted, and with the consent of his bishop he determined to 
return for a time at least to his native land to recruit if possible, or to 
spend there the remainder of a life that did not promise to be long. But 
he had become in a measure wedded to the wild scenes and the wandering 
life he had so long been accustomed to live, and he quitted it with regret. 
His feelings are best described in his own words, which were penned when 
the impressions were yet fresh in his memory. He says: ‘*‘ When quitting 
my poor little cabin, into which the wind entered, where weeds grew and 
insects crawled, sighs of regret burst from my heart, and I vainly tried to 
restrain my tears while taking a last look at my suspended hammock, on 
which I had so often slept beneath astarrysky. . . . While taking a 
last farewell of the lonely grave of the Abbe Chazelle, and kneeling upon 
the violets and mignionettes which grew upon and embalmed it, I wept like 
a child at the thought that my hands should no longer tend nor my lips 
pour out their most fervent prayers beside it. , . . I even bade adieu 
to the domestic animals about me, those honest companions of daily life ; 
and, with a full heart, looking a fond and sad farewell upon all surround- 
ing and familiar objects, I mounted my horse and proceeded slowly on my 
journey, stopping from time to time at those scenes and objects which 
recalled past actions, thoughts or feelings. . . . I hailed again those 
vast plains and the roebucks which gambolled and disported there, and 
verily do I believe I even regretted the rattlesnakes which had so often 
terrified me. I had become a regular child of the woods and plains, had 
taken up the the habits of a wandering life in the New World and become 
accustomed to this hard-worked and laborious existence. I was no longer 
aman of European habits and society, and France was about to appear to 
me as a country over-civilized, too monotonous and foreign to my tastes, 
which had become rather wild. Nevertheless my heart beat violently when 


I thought of my country, my family and my friends.’’ (pp. 196, 197.) 

With true missionary zeal the Abbe Domenech labored not only for the 
salvation of souls, but also for the diffusion of scientific knowledge ; and a 
few years after his return to France he published a work entitled, ** Seven 
Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of North America,” which is replete 
with information on the antiquities, the ethnography and ethnology of the . 
aboriginal races of this continent. 

Rut though failing health prevented him from returning to the mission, 
his life has been prolonged, and he is at present at Lourdes, ministering to the 
throngs of pilgrims that frequent that sacred shrine. A. A. LAMBING. 
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SI. AUGUSTINE'S MORTUARY OHAPEL, SOUTH BOSTON, AND 
ITS FOUNDER, REV. PHILIP LARISOY, 0.8. A. 

I have gathered the memoranda used in this sketch from the authors 
named in the text and from original documents. The Rt. Rev. James 
Augustine Healy, Bishop of Portiand, Maine, has supplied me with many 
points regarding the Chapel of St. Augustine. 


The following scraps of information concerning St. Augustine’s mortu- 
ary chapel—the second oldest church building in Boston—and its founder 
may prove of-interest and value to the reader. 


At the close of the eighteenth century the Catholics of Boston num- 
bered about one hundred, and they met for divine worship in a small 
rented building on School Street, originally occupied by the Huguenots. 
(Fitton—‘* History of the Catholic Church in New England,”’ p. 4.) 

In 1803 the first Catholic church was dedicated, on September 29th, by 
the saintly Bishop Carroll, and entitled the ‘‘ Church of the Holy Cross.”’ 
It had been projected in 1799, and on April 7th of that year the subscrip- 
tion lists towards building it were opened. 


The various sums contributed by the Catholics of Boston and else- 
where, and by Protestants, shortly amounted to $16,153.52. (Fitton, p. 108.) 

The church was built by Father Cheverus, afterwards Bishop of Boston, 
and subsequently Cardinal Archbishop of Bourdeaux in France. It was 
eighty feet long and sixty feet wide, of the Ionic style of architecture, and 
fronted on Franklin Square. (Fitton, p. 106-9.) 

Fitton gives a picture of the old church as frontispiece to his history. 
This was the first Catholic Church in Boston. 


Fifteen years after, in 1818, was erected the second place for Catholic 
worship by Rev. Philip Lariscy, an Augustinian Father. In the ‘‘History 
of South Boston” this second church is styled ‘* The Franklin Street 
Church,”’ but this title seems to be a misnomer for the Church of the Holy 
Cross, which was on Franklin Street or Square. 


The church, or rather chapel, of 1818 was erected in the middle of a lot 
of ground on Dorchester Street. Father Lariscy had it dedicated in honor 
of St. Augustine of Hippo, the illustrious founder of his Order. He first 
built what is now the rear wing of the present sacred and time-honored 
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structure, and in 1833, after his death, was added the rest of the building, 
presumably by Rev. Thomas Lynch. 


The original Chapel of St. Augustine served for divine worship * for 
fourteen years, from 1818 to 1833. It was not a parish church, but what 
is called a chapel of ease. Around it were buried the early Catholics of 
Boston; the chapel lot, with the lots adjoining, were the first Catholic 
graveyard and was styled ‘St. Augustine’s Cemetery.”’ 


In The Catholic Herald, a few years ago, appeared a series of sketches of 
the Catholic churches of Boston, signed by Charles S. O’ Neill. In one on 
the new St. Augustine’s Church I found the following data concerning the 
old chapel. Mr. O’Neill says that the cemetery property (St. Augustine’s 
Cemetery) was purchased some years previous (to 1818), and at one time it 
was designed to locate the Ursuline Convent (afterwards built on Mt. St. 
Benedict) on it. However, the death of Father John Thayer occurring 
while he was engaged in collecting the funds for the establishment of the 
convent, necessitated the delay of the undertaking, and in the meantime 
the need of the Catholics for a suitable place of sepulture led Bishop 
Cheverus to devote the property to this purpose. 

Father Lariscy subsequently built a-wall around the cemetery by volun- 
tary and vclunteer labor. It seems that the chapel was built by him at his. 
own expense, for on the front end or wall of the chapel he erected a memo- 
rial tablet of marble, with an inscription reading— 


** EGo FRATER JOANNES LARISCY HANC SACRAM ZEDIFICAVI 
Z:;DEM PROPRIIS MEIS SUMPTIBUS.”’ 


That is. ‘‘ J, Father John Lariscy, have reared this sacred building at my own 
expense.”? I give the inscription as it has been communicated to me by 
one who saw it and copied it. But Iam inclined to think that, first, it is 
incomplete, it has no date, and secondly, that the copyist made a mistake in 
giving Father Lariscy’s Christian name. This was not John, but Philip, 
as appears from his own handwriting in the parish registers at St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Philadelphia. 


I take the opportunity to note another error in writing his family name, 
The Rev. Dr. Power, editor of ‘‘ The Laity’s Directory,’’ for 1822, (p. 106,) 


* Fitton, (p. 133,) says, that “ the Church of St, Augustine, was originally erected for a 
mortuary chapel and was used assuch at interments, which were made by passing over what 
is now (1879) called Dover Bridge from the city proper to South Boston.” 
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writes it Larissy, and Father Fitton, in his ‘‘ History,” (p. 160) Larasy. 
Both are wrong. His name was Lariscy—DLhilip Lariscy. 

After Father Lariscy’s death, probably in the year 1833, while the 
chapel was being enlarged, the tablet was displaced and put up at the 
opposite end of the chapel, in the new portion. But even here it was not 
destined to remain. It has long since disappeared, probably during subse- 
quent restorations, and no one has been found to tell where this old monu- 
ment may be found. 


In 1833, St. Augustine’s Chapel was enlarged to meet the needs of the 
Catholics in its neighborhood, and was for the first time recognized as a 
parish church, with Rev. Thomas Lynch as its first rector. In 1841, the 
cemetery, too, was enlarged by the purchase of the lots adjoining. Father 
Lynch remained from 1833 to 1836, and was succeeded, in February of this 
year by Rev. John Mahony, who had charge until his death in 1839; from 
1839 to 1840, Rev. Michael Lynch was in charge; and from 1840 to 1844, 
Rev. Terence Fitzsimmons. (Fitton, pp. 133, 158.) 


Daring these years the Catholic congregation of South Boston had 
increased so much that the little chapel was unequal to the demands made 


on it. In the year above (1844), Father Fitzsimmons having completed 
the new church of Sts. Peter and Paul, on Broadway, and the old parish 
having, by authority of Bishop Fenwick, been merged into the new one, 
the chapel of St. Augustine was now abandoned as a parish church. 


This event may be said to have closed its first epoch. From this time 
onward it was suffered to lie comparatively neglected and unused, except 
for mortuary purposes, until 1868. In this year the old parish was again 
established, under the rectorship of Rev. Denis O’Callaghan, and the old 
mortuary chapel again fitted up for divine worship. From September 6, 
1868, Mass was again said in it regularly on Sundays and holidays, until 
the basement of the present magnificent and new church of St. Augustine, 
al3o on Dorchester Street, was ready for service, when the old chapel was 
again abandoned, and from that time to this has been used solely in accord- 
ance with its original destination, as a ‘‘mortuary chapel.”’ 


O'Neill, in The Catholic Herald, says: ‘‘ The old chapel is a small, low, 
plain, brick structure, embowered in trees, and without architectural em- 
bellishment. Both exterior and interior exhibit the utmost simplicity of 
design. The front portion, which was built in 1833, is much the larger 
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part of the building, and is about forty feet long and thirty wide, the 
height to the ridgepole being about twenty feet. The rear part, or wing— 
the original chapel—is about twenty feet wide and thirty long, and the 
height the same as the more modern portion. Tablets sacred to the 
memory of the early pioneers of the church adorn either the interior or 
exterior walls.’’ O’Neill names several who have thus been commemorated. 
Among them is the venerated Cheverus, 


This ends my sketch of St. Augustine’s Chapel. I have styled it the 
second church in Boston. Some have claimed for it priority over Holy 
Cross, but this claim I have shown, fully I think, to be unfounded. 


There is another error afloat no less misleading concerning the éarly 
church in Boston, and this is that the first priest to minister there was a 
certain Frenchman, the famous, or rather, infamous Claude Florent Bou- 
chard de la Poterie, who styled himself in a pamphlet he issued at Boston 
as ‘‘Apostolic Vice-Prefect and Missionary, Curate of the Catholic Church 
at Boston.’? This was towards the close of 1788. 


Father Finotti, in his ‘* Bibliographia Catholica Americana ”’ (p. 224), 
says ‘‘he was the first Catholic priest to minister in Boston.” If by this 
expression Finotti means that de la Poterie was the first regularly appointed 
curate or missionary rector for the Boston Catholics, he is probably right, 
and this is what I am inclined to think he does mean.” Father Finotti was 
too painstaking to be easily led astray, and he has shown himself so 
reliable in his literary work that he may be trusted implicitly in all his 
statements. 


Nevertheless it has been alleged that de la Poterie* was the first priest 
to officiate in Boston, although any one with only a smattering of historical 
reading can easily see that as early even as a hundred and fifty years before 
his arrival in Boston, Catholic missionaries, Jesuits chiefly, visited there. 


* Father Fitton says he had been a chaplain of the French navy. Dr. Pise in his Appendix 
to Darras’ “History of the Catholic Church,” (vol. IV., p. 618, note), calls him “a most 
abandoned character, an intriguing. crafty and ill-disciplined priest.”” He seems to have 
aimed at creating a schism among the Catholics of Boston. Father Finotti (p, 224) says, 
“He imposed on Dr. Carroll so far as to have himself appointed Missionary in Boston. He 
was not fit for the position, for he had already been suspended by the Archbishop of Paris.” 
He was afterwards suspended from the sacred ministry, May 29, 1789, by Rev. William V. 
O’Brien, of New York, who had been sent to Boston by Dr. Carroll, the Superior of the 
Missions in the United States, to examine into the charges preferred against him. ‘In 1790 
he left Boston for the West Indies,”’ (Fitton, p. 80) and disappears from view, Fr. Finotti 
(pp. 224-5) gives a list of the works he published in Boston and Philadelphia. 
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Before de la Poterie’s time was also one of Father Lariscy’s own Order, an 
Augustinian named de la Motte. 

Little, however, is known of this missionary. In February, 1779, Father 
H. de la Motte O. S. A., chaplain on a French vessel of war, was cap- 
tured in Chesapeake Bay and brought to New York. Like other ofticers 
of the vessel he was paroled, but afterwards drew upon himself the ven- 
geance of the British for saying Mass at the request of the few Catholics then 
in New York. He asked permission from the commandant, but seems to 
have misunderstood his refusal, 

He was arrested and put in close confinement, in all probability, in the 
old Sugar House or the Dutch Church near it in Liberty Street, then called 
Crown, until he was exchanged. Here the good priest expiated his offence 
of saying Mass. (So far according to Rivington’: Royal Gazette, New York, 
July 17, 1779.) 

Papinian in Rivington’s Gazette approves the treatment of Fr. de la 
Motte, and says that he was exchanged and sent to Boston, ‘“‘where’’ he 

, adds, ** T presume he exercised his functions without any interruption.”’ 

The arrival of Fr. de la Motie in Boston antedated de la Poterie’s by 
ten yearsabout. Fr. de la Motte opened a mission among the Penobscot and 
the Micmac Indians of Maine. 

But to return t> St. Augustine’s founder.. Father Philip Lariscy was 
a native of County Tipperary, Ireland, he was educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Waterford, Ireland, and, it is said, was ordained there. Previous to 
his coming to America, he was stationed, it is said, at the Augustinian 
Friary at Cork. 

With Fr. Timothy Brown, a very learned, pious and exemplary fellow 
religious, Fr. Lariscy emigrated first to New Foundland, where they were 
given a mission at St. John’s, Here Fr. Lariscy staid for a few years, while 
Fr. Brown through some disagreement with the Bishop left the diocese, 
went to Rome, Italy, and then to Grantstown, Ireland, where he died about 
1850 or 51. Fr. Brown had*been a fellow student at Coimbra, Portugal, 
with the famous Dr. Doyle O. S. A., afterwards Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin. 

In 1818, Fr. Larisey came to Boston, and, as I have told, built St. Au- 
gustine’s Chapel. He staid in Boston about three years, and then was 
given charge of various missions in New York and New Jersey. 
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Father Fitton* says that Father Lariscy was the first to minister at 
New Bedford, in Massachusetts. After leaving Boston, Father Lariscy 
probably was sent by his superiors to Philadelphia. His name appears on 
the church registers at St. Augustine’s, first on July 26, 1822, when he 
administered the sacrament of baptism, but is rarely met with afterwards. 
From this I am led to think that while technically a member of St. Augus- 
tine’s Convent, he was as a rule engaged elsewhere on missionary duty. 
Shriner, in his ‘‘ History of the Catholic Church in Paterson, N. J.,’? says 
‘* the first priest who placed his foot within what are at present the corpo- 
rate limits of the city of Paterson was Father Philip Lariscy, a Franciscan 
monk [this is an error for Augustinian], who came from New York. The 
year is not known. The first Mass was in the residence of Michael Gillespie, 
Market Street. . . . He visited Paterson every few weeks.’’ (pp. 
6, 8, 15, 43.) 

I find mention of Father Lariscy’s missions in New York in ‘‘The 
Laity’s Directory ” for 1822. Herein is stated that *‘ Rev. Philip Larissy 
| sic] attends regularly at Staten Island and different other congregations 
along the Hudson River.’’ It has been stated that Father Lariscy used to 
attend Newburgh, on the Hudson River. 

Mulrenan, in his ‘* Historical Sketch of the Catholic Church on Long 
Island ’’ (pp. 8, 9) says, ‘* Rev. Philip Lariscy said Mass for the Catholics at 
Dempsey’s Hotel and Purcell’s house, long before St. James’ Church was 
built.” St. James’ Church was built in 1823. 

This is about all I have been able to ascertain regarding Father 
Lariscy’s missionary labors in New Foundland, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Apparently it is not much, still it is enough 
to show the activity of the old-time pioneers of the Church. If Father 
Lariscy kept any journal or diary, as was not unusual among the old-time 
priests, it has disappeared long ago. Not even a letter, nor a scrap of paper 
in his handwriting is known to exist. The only written evidence in his 
hand are the few entries he has made in the parish registers at the Augus- 
tinian church in Philadelphia. 


* The earliest information we have of any permanent settlemeut made by Catholics at 
New Bedford was in 1820, when attended occasionally by Rev. Father Larasy [séc.] they 
erected a small frame building, small in reality, as we remember it, located among rocks, 
and enclosed with a high board fence, and as it appeared to us, the last desirable spot in 
the town. Father Larasy, who wasa priest of the Order of St. Augustine, having left 
Boston for Phiiadelphia the few Catholics residing at New Bedford were attevded in 1828, 
and had Mass offered for their spiritual benefit once in every two months, by Rev. R[obert] 
D. Woodley.” (Fitton, pp. 169, 214.) 
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His first marriage, in the registers at St. Augustine’s, Philadelphia, is 
dated March 13, 1823, and his last entry, a baptism, February 15, 1824. 

He died April 6, 1824, aged 42 years, and is buried at St. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia, along with his brethren, in the vault of the Order at 
the rear of the church. 

Very little, if anything, more than has been told above, is known of 
this missionary. It is said that he was somewhat eccentric in his ways, yet 
beloved and venerated by the congregatioa of St. Augustine’s, and that his 
death, preceded by many troubles of one sort or another, was truly a happy 
release for him. 

On July 3, 1824, the year of his death, letters of administration of his 
estate were issued to Philip McGuigan, of Philadelphia, storekeeper ; Wil- 
liam Lariscy, of Augusta, Georgia, accountant—and Joseph Robinson, of 
Philadelphia, constable. William Lariscy was probably a brother of Father 
Philip. The inventory of his effects made by his administrators showed 
assets amounting to $135.56}, divided as follows, viz.: wearing apparel, 
shaving apparatus, etc., $31.48}; a watch, $3.00; gold buckles, $13.00, 
and money in bank, $88.08. 

Villanova College. T. C. M. 


A COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF THE CATHOLIC POPULATION OF BOSTON 
FROM THE YEAR 1790 TO 1829, WITH THE NUMBER OF BAPTISMS, 
MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS FOR THE SEVERAL YEARS AS NOTED. 


[The figures given below for the several years are taken from The 
Jesuit, vol. L., p. 156,.Jan. 19, 1830, and from Fitton’s “History of the 
Catholic Church in New England, pp. 104, 118. 


The figures marked with a star (*) are from The Jesuit, those with 
a dagger (7) from Fitton, and those unmarked at all are given by both. ] 


Years. Baptisms. Marriages. Deaths. Catholic Pop. 
1790 28* 30t > if 4 160* 
1791 237 3t 4t 
1792 15+ 4} 2+ 
1793 28t 12+ ll} 

1794 42+ 5t 18+ 

1795 407 5f OT 

1796 47+ 11+ 6+ 

1797 607 11+ 10+ 

1798 597 26+ 34f 

1799 77+ 18+ St 

1800 77* 54+ 9 7 280* 
1805 94+ 20+ 32t 

1810 93* 15} 17* 15; 18 720* 
1815 1607 26+ 25+ 

1820 207*112+ 47* 44; 53* 17+ 2,120* 
1829 536* 127* 176* 7,040* 





PATRICK COLVIN. 


PATRIOK COLVIN, THE FERRYMAN OF '76, AND FRIEND OF 
WASHINGTON—TRENTON’S FIRST OATHOLIO. 





Not long since, when reading one of the Trenton papers, [saw the sim- 
ple statement that the French and American forces under General Wash- 
ington, after enjoying a night’s rest in Trenton, crossed the Delaware next 
morning at Patrick Colvin’s ferry into Pennsylvania. The army was on its 
way to Virginia, to join Lafayette, who, with the Irish General Wayne’s 
presence and mature judgment to act as a balance-wheel, was keeping 
Cornwallis at bay, awaiting ‘night or Blucher.” Struck by his name, 
which at once denoted his nationality, 1 resolved to know more about him, 
and made him a subject of investigation. 


‘The first mill at Morrisville was built in 1772—73, while the property 
was in the possession of the widow and sons of Adam Hoops. In April, 
1773, it was conveyed to Richard Dowling, including the island and the 
right of landing. In 1780, the mills were called the ‘‘Delaware mills,” 
Patrick Colvin bought the ferry and a considerable tract of land in 1772, 
which he owned until 1792, and for those twenty years, what is now Morris- 
ville, was known as Colvin’s ferry. He built the brick ferry-house in 1792, 
the stone part having been built several years before. On the 16th of Nov- 
ember, 1792, Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, purchased of 
Patrick Colvin and wife 2644 acres, adjoining the tract he already owned.’ 
(Davis, History of Bucks County, Pa., p. 658.) 


The twenty years during which Patrick Colvin owned the ferry were 
probably the most eventful years in our whole national history. They cov- 
ered the entire Revolutionary period,with a wide margin both before and 
after it. And when I consider the frequency with which the American 
army was transported across the Delaware during the battles of Trenton, I 
am of the opinion that it was a most fortunate occurence that the only ferry 
in its vicinity was in the hands of such a patriotic man. The services he 
rendered to Washington were of considerable importance, and I will give 
my reasons for placing such a high estimate upon them, Colvin being 
a civilian. 


General Carrington, U. S. A., in an essay read before the New Jersey 
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Historical Society in January, 1885, upon the ‘‘Strategic Relations of New 
Jersey in the American Revolution,’’ showed that the possession of New 
Jersey by Washington was a condition essential to the success of his well 
digested plan of military operations. Hence it was that whenever he was 
forced to leave New Jersey, he lost no time in returning to it again, he ful- 
ly realizing its great strategic importance. Located, as it was, between 
New York and Philadelphia, he likened it to the hub of the wheel, whose 
spokes radiated in every direction, and kept the enemy in constant fear of 
attack at many points widely separated, which prevented the concentration 
of troops for offensive operations. 


Trenton, situated on the direct line of communication between the 
cities named, naturally became a point about which military movements 
centered. The Delaware river was a line of defence behind which Wash- 
ington retired when hard pressed, and which he re-crossed to strike the 
enemy upon every favorable opportunity. No bridges spanned the river 
then. And yet it must be crossed and re-crossed suddenly ,or otherwise it 
would insure the destruction or capture of an army compelled to halt on its 
banks. 


Patrick Colvin knew all the fords and the ferries of the river for a long 
distance. He knew who owned boats, and where they could befound. He 
was familiar with the peculiarities of the stream, as regards freshets, or the 
like, and how to overcome those obstacles, if it were possible. He placed 
all that valuable information at the disposal of Washington, and his well 
equipped ferry was freely used, as we will see further on. 


The loose manner in which many writers speak of the ferries about 
Trenton during the Revolution, has led to much confusion. We hear of 
the Trenton ferry, the ferry above the falls, Beatty’s ferry, the lower ferry, 
the ferry below the falls, but very rarely of Colvin’s ferry. One would nat- 
urally conclude that there were ferries opposite Trenton every few hundred 
yards. I propose to clear away this chaff, and treat the subject with more 
exactness. ‘*The ferry below the falls was established by act of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly, May, 31, 1718, after there had been a ferry there three 
quarters of a century,’’ says Davis, p.661. The road leading to it was, the 
oldest in Pennsylvania, and was laid out from ‘tye Broad street, Philadel- 
phia, to ye Delaware falls,’’ over 200 yearsago. It was the oldest ferry upon 
the Delaware, and was the only ferry near Trenton up to 1782. That was 
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the ferry purchased by Patrick Colvin, referred to above. Four miles above 
Trenton was Howell’s ferry, and in the neighborhood of Bristol, Dunk’s 
ferry was located, about ten miles below. 


Toward the close of 1776, Washington was forced to retreat from the 
Hudson to the Delaware, and on December Ist notified Congress, then sit- 
ting in Philadelphia, to take prompt steps to get possession of all the boats 
along the river. General Putnam even seized some lumber at the Trenton 
landing that could be utilized to construct rafts, and removed it to the west 
bank of the river. On the 3rd of December, the advance guard entered 
Trenton, and the work of ferrying the army over into Pennsylvaria was 
continued until the morning of the 8th, Washington going over with the 
rear guard. Colvin was at his post continually, and got the army safely 
across, just as the British entered the town, at 11 o‘clock in the morning. 
Great was their disappointment on discovering the boats safely moored on 
the west bank, and an insurmountable barrier placed between them and the 
disorganized army they expected to capture on the eastern shore. Wash- 
ngton’s headquarters were opposite Trenton falls, about half a mile north 
of Colvin s ferry from the 8th to the 25th of December. 


On the night of December 25th and the morning of the 26th, 1776, 
Washington commenced his forward movement upon Trenton. His plan 
was to cross in person at McConkey’s ferry, now Taylorsville, some miles 
above the city. Cadwallader, with a body of troops, was to cross from 
Bristol, while General Ewing’s forces were to effect a landing a little below 
Trenton. Both of these co-operating movements failed. A portion of 
Ewing’s command stood shivering on the banks of the river in the bitter 


cold, awaiting some detachments which did not arrive until too late to 
attempt the crossing. Patrick Colvin, with his boats, was with Ewing. 
He was ready to perform his part. 


Says the Hon. James Buchanan, in his oration in Taylor’s Opera 
House, Trenton, on the centennial celebration of the battle of Trenton, 
December 26, 1876 : ‘‘ Historians have agreed in lamenting that Ewing did 
not succeed in crossing his force that night. Washington himself regret- 
fully alludes to his failure. It is quite plain, nevertheless, that Ewing’s 
failure prevented the miscarriage of the whole plan. Washington intended 
te reach the town before dawn. He was delayed and did not arrive until 
after sunrise. Had Ewing crossed at the lower ferry, and awaited there 
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the attack from above, his troops, with the coming of dawn, would have 
been in plain view from the Hessian barracks, an alarm would have ensued, 
and Washington would have found a foe prepared and alert.’? (Trenton 
‘* Emporium,’’ Dec. 27, 1876.) 


The question has often been asked, and has given rise to much contro- 
versy, where did Washington and his army eross the river after the victory 
of December 26th? That they crossed on the afternoon of that day is 
positively asserted. Davis, in his ‘‘ History of Morrissville,” pp. 630, 631, 
says, ‘‘ There is a difference of opinion as to where the prisoners crossed the 
river, the accepted account stating that it was at McConkey’s ferry, while 
an equally reliable authority tells us they were crossed at Johnson’s ferry, 
probably lower down. . . . We can hardly believe that Washington 
would risk his prisoners in a flank march of nine miles, when it was so 
evidently his policy to put the river between them and the enemy as quickly 
as possible. No doubt he crossed them at the nearest ferry where there 
were boats to carry them over.”’ 


The army had been on the move most of the 25th. The crossing at 
McConkey’s ferry commenced at sunset that day. All that night the work 
went on, and at 3 o’clock on the morning of the 26th the march to Trenton 
begun. They marched nine miles, fought a battle, gained a victory, and 
bagged about 1,000 prisoners. And yet we are told that they crossed that 
afternoon. It is incredible, unless they crossed directly opposite Trenton. 
- A long and fatiguing march to McConkey’s ferry would have been a great 
hardship to men so severely tried. There seems to be no escaping the con- 
clusion that they crossed at Colvin’s ferry, which they undoubtedly did. 
Ewing had intended to cross there, and Colvin’s boats were conveniently 
near, and placed the Delaware between them and all danger. How rapidly 
it was done can be inferred from the fact that they crossed that very after- 
noon. 


If Washington fully realized the importance of holding Trenton, so did 
Cornwallis, and he took vigorous measures to recapture the town and drive 
out the garrison left there. The American army occupied points along the 
Delaware for a distance of twenty miles, and its rapid coneentration was 
ordered, to occupy Trenton in force before Cornwallis could execute a 
similar movement, with similar intent. In afew days after the battle of 
the 26th the work ofjconcentration was so far accomplished that Washing- 
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ton was prepared to cross the river with a large force. The boats necessary 
to make the passage were collected at the different remote points with the 
divisions of the army, and it was a far more difficult thing to collect them 
at a common centre than it was to mass the troops. The channel of the 
river was filled with large masses of floating ice that were carried rapidly 
forward by the swift current, while from both shores the ice extended out 
some distance. 

Under such circumstances, navigation was well-nigh impossible. Add 
to these obstacles the fact that above Trenton the enemy scoured the coun- 
try to the river. The Rev. John Bosbrough, a brave ana patriotic Presby- 
terian divine, who had raised a battalion of troops, was murdered in a farm 
house, near Pennington, a few days after the battle of the 26th. Below 
Trenton equal vigilance was exercised in watching the river. In the faee 
of sueh impediments, it is safe to believe that none of the boats from 
McConkey’s ferry could be made available at Trenton, and it is equally 
unlikely that any of those located at Bristol by Cadwallader, could be 
propelled ten miles up stream, under the conditions I have described. The 
conclusion seems unavoidable that Colvin had but a very limited num- 
ber of boats at his command, and also that he was the chief reliance 
of Washington in the contemplated forward movement. It is only under 
the most trying circumstances that a general will risk a battle with a 
broad river in his rear, unless he has reliable means of communicating with 
the opposite shore. A reverse under different conditions is apt to be 
followed by a disaster. 

Washington was ready before Cornwallis was. He had calculated all 
the terrible risks that attended the movement, and felt that he could safely 
reach his base and place the Delaware between him and his pursuers if he 
met with areverse. On the lst and 2d of January, 1777, the American army, 
4,500 strong, effected the passage of the Delaware at: Colvin’s ferry, Colvin 
himself acting a conspicuous part, directing the boats with courage and 
skill, and when Cornwallis entered Trenton on the afternoon of the 2nd, he 
found Washington in a strong position on the south bank of the Assanpink 
and vigorously attacked him. When darkness put an end to the battle the 
British were everywhere driven back, and the Assanpink was in some 
places almost choked with their dead. About 10,000 men were engaged. 
An aggressive movement on Princeton was planned that night and was 
followed by a victory next day. It virtually decided the campaign in our 
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favor, and when Washington went into winter quarters at Morristown soon 
after, he was master of New Jersey. 


In the Summer of 1777 the British left New York to execute some 
secret movement, and Washington’s army proceeded to Philadelphia. On 
July 29, in that year, Lord Stirling’s command crossed at Patrick Colvin’s 
ferry. Ina few years, events of almost equal importance with those just 
narrated were enacted upon the soil of New Jersey and at Trenton. In the 
Summer of 1781 Washington confronted the enemy in New York, and had 
made preparations to attack him. Suddenly changing his plans, he began 
his toilsome march to join Lafayette in Virginia. He reached Trenton late 
in the afternoon. It was important that he should move rapidly ; 1st, to 
render pursuit useless; 2d, to form a junction with Lafayette, who was 
hard pressed. There was no delay at Trenton. Patrick Colvin was at his 
post as usual, and ferried the army across the river, to continue its long 
march unobstructed. 

Once more he appears in history: On the 6th of April, 1789, the 
American Congress, in session at New York, declared George Washington, 
of Virginia, to have been elec‘ed first President of the United States. His 
passage through the States was a continuous ovation. He left Philadelphia 
on April 21st, in the midst of a disagreeable rain, the party riding in close 
carriages. ‘‘It was ten o’clock that day when the party arrived at the old 
stone ferry-house at Colvin’s ferry, now Morrisville. Here Patrick Colvin, 
the owner of the ferry, took charge of the Presidential party, and personally 
ferried them over the river.’? (Washington’s Reception by the People 
of New Jersey in 1789. By William 8S. Stryker, Adjutant-General of New 
Jersey. ) 

He was a committee of one to welcome the ‘‘ Father of his Country ” 
on the banks of the historic Delaware at the borders of Trenton. It gives 
him a prominence in history that he richly deserves, and which many may 
wellenvy. They had met there before under far different circumstances, 
when he had perfcrmed similar duties for the great Virginian. The banks 
of the river on the Jersey side were lined with old Revolutionary officers 
and soldiers, and distinguished civilians of the city and State; and yet, in 
recognition of Patrick Colvin’s services and devotion to the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, they paid him the compliment of permit- 
ting him to ‘‘ take charge of the Presidential party.”’ In time of war he 
was the genius that made the icy Delaware subservient to his will. Now 
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that peace had dawned upon the country, all felt that he should be specially 
honored in his chosen sphere of operations, where he had no successful 
rival. 


Patrick Colvin was the only Catholic I can find living about Trenton at 
the time of the Revolution. He was a member of Father Farmer’s flock. 
He often entertained that great missionary under his hospitable roof, and 
also ferried him over the river into New Jersey, on his numerous journey- 
ings to New York. McConkey, the owner of the ferry where Washington 
crossed to win the battle of December 26, 1776, was also an Irishman by 
birth. He wasa Scotch Presbyterian in religion. Yet I find that these 
two Irishmen, holding religious beliefs so divergent, laid their theological 
differences upon the altar of their country, and made common cause to 
secure our independence. It is arule that has but few exceptions. Hence- 
forth Patrick Colvin will occupy a niche in Catholic history, and his 
memory be held in grateful remembrance as a man who did his whole duty 
in those ‘‘ times that: tried men’s souls.””> When I consider the important 
part played by the ferries in those brilliant military operations, and their 
political significance, 1 think it will be seen that I have placed a very 
modest estimate on Patrick Colvin’s services. 


The traditions that have come down to me regarding Colvin’s religion 
seem conclusive that he was a Catholic. General Stryker, the historian, 
who knows more about the battles of Trenton than any living man, and who, 


has nearly completed a detailed history of those movements, told me that he 
bas no doubt upon the subject. Mr. John McCully, who was born in Tren- 
ton 98 years ago, and who has lived there all his life, and is still living, is of 
the same opinion as General Stryker. Both these gentlemen are Protestants. 
My investigations in other directions confirm their testimony. 


Like many other Catholics of the past, Patrick Colvin has been neglected. 
I never saw his name mentioned in any of the large histories. We know 
every detail about McUConkey’s ferry. The names of some civilians who 
lived near the river, who were familiar with the management of boats, and 
who aided in the crossing, are preserved and handed down to posterity, and 
very properly so. That he was brought into relations with Father Farmer 
rests upon strong circumstancial evidence and probability. Colvin’s ferry 
was the only one at Trenton at that time. That Father Farmer very often 
crossed New Jersey from Pennsylvania, to visit New York, is well known. 
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Assuming that he occasionally crossed lower down, and came up on the Jer- 
sey side, does not materially after thecase. I can find no trace of Colvin’s de- 
scendants, if he had any, and lose sight of him after he received President. 
Washington. 


The old ferry-house is still standing at the southern extremity of 
** Morrisville Grove.’? Robert Morris lived in it for a time, and after his 
death it became the property of the celebrated French general, Victor Jean 
Maria Moreau. After his dwelling-house was burned, on Christmas Day, 
1811, he removed into the ferry-house until his departure for Europe, in 
1813. It is opposite the wharf of the ‘‘ Edwin Forrest.’? Of the thousands 
of merrymakers that visit the grove during the pic-nic season, but few 
know much of its eventful history or give a thought to the exciting scenes 
that were often enacted around it. JOHN D. McCORMACK. 


“<'The Lord Seeth.’’ 





a 


St. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, DESTROYED BY ‘NATIVE 
AMERICANS,”’ May 8, 1844. 





A MISSIONARY -IN MICHIGAN. 


A MISSIONARY IN MIOHIGAN. 





( Translation. ) 
Extract from a letter of the Rev. Mr. Dejean, Missionary in Michigan 
to the Abbe Rigagnon of Bordeux, Vicar General of Doctor Fenwick, 
Bishop of Cincinnati, written November 26th 1827. 


‘*T have made a short mission to Machinac, and L’Arbre Croche. At. 
the former place, which is a small island, between the two lakes, Huron 
and Michigan, a chapel has been built. I was received with open arms. 
The day after my arrival, I published the Jubilee, and almost all the Cath- 
olics approached the tribunal of Penance. The spiritaal exercises were 
finished by the ceremony of planting a large Cross near the church ; we 
walked in procession to the place, singing the Canticle, ‘‘Vive Jesus,’ ‘*Vive 
La Croix.”’ 


I baptised there fourteen persons, nearly all adults ; but I am compelled, 
with the most lively grief to say, that the future generation will be lost to 
the Catholic Church, unless a Pastor can be sent among them ; a benefit of 


which they have been deprived since the suppression of the Jesuits. A 
Presbyterian school, supported by a society of merchants in New York, has 
been established there, for some years past; almost all the Catholic children are 
received there gratis, are taught the Protestant Catechism, and the re- 
ligion of their fathers is rendered contemptible by captious discourses. 
When the children return home they echo the false doctrine they have been 
taught and beg their parents with tears in their eyes to become Protestants. 
There is no Catholic school at Machinac,and they cannot (say they) allow 
their children to remain as ignorant as they are themselves. Most of them 
being poor, they bind over their children to Protestant mechanics until the 
age of twenty-one to learn sometrade. In fine no children are seen at Mass, 
All the Indians that can be got, are gathered also in that school of the lying 
spirit. This establisiment receives eight thousand dollars per annum from 
New York ; with such means what cannot be effected? The Indian village 
L’ Arbre Croche, situated on the Michigan shore, is distant from Machinac 
about 50 miles. As soon as my landing on the island was known, six In- 
dians came for me in a bark canoe in which we crossed the lake. A good 
old half Indian woman was my interpreter. We arrived at ten o’clock at 
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night. I said my office by fire-light, and slept on a mat. The Indians pro- 
cured me the best they could get, fish you may suppose were not wanting. 
I celebrated Mass during ten days in a log chapel 15 feet square ; open on all 
sides to the wind, no other ornament was seen there, than the large crucifix 
I received from you, and which drew tears of sympathy from those poor 
Indians, whilst they exclaimed repeatedly, ‘‘Raya! Raya!” (Alas! Alas!) 
My instructions which continued the greater part of the day, were inter- 
preted by the good old woman. I baptised 21 persons, several of whom were 
60 years. They had been instructed by an Indian who had lived in Mon- 
treal, and had been taught his religion pretty well. He catechises them 
every Sunday in their own language, and they sing our Canticles, which have 
been translated for their use, At vespers they sing one word in the Indian 
tongue, another in the Latin. Some of them addressed a letter to the Rev. 
M. Richards to thank him for sending me to them and to renew his _repeat- 
ed applications for a residing pastor, Oh! what wonders might be per- 
formed bya Priest, some charitable Nuns, and two Brothers ‘‘Des Ecoles 
Chretiennes.’’ I am confident that should I remain here three years, eight 
hundred souls might be ranged under the Banner of the Cross. But it is 
scarcely possible to settle in the midst of forests, without assistance, books, 
houses, tools ; in fine without the necessary supplies, for the support of the 
scholars, who would number about 100 from the commencement. Whilst 
religious men in large cities, build superb houses and splendid temples, the 
poor Indians remain, without Priests, without Chapels, in ignorance and 
misery. I know not but God will demand of us an account, for their souls 
for whom He died. The cause why religion makes so little progress among 
them is, that there are neither missionaries, nor m2ans to make suitable es- 
tablishments for theireducation. The Indiansare more inclined to embrace 
the Catholic religion than any other. They find Unity of faith among us, 
and the Majesty of our ceremonies, strikes their senses, and affects their 
hearts. During the time I remained at L’Arbre Croche, three Chiefs made 
an abjuration of their Errors and Idolatry ; they gave up to me their bags 
of superstition, containing old dried birds, serpents. weasels, etc., which 
they regarded as their household Gods. Whenever I ride to distant places 
in their forests, to visit their sick, I was accompanied by a caravan of sav. 
ages. Several of them told m3 that should a priest coms among them, they 
would all become Catholics. What an extensive field is open to us; with- 
out having the gift of tongues I have heard confessions in the Indian lan- 
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guage. I had prepared an Examen of Conscience by way of question. The 
families or penitents had nothing to say but ‘‘Yes”’ or ‘“‘No.” I attached 
a short advice to the confession of each sin ; with the aid of acertain num- 
ber of Indian words which I had learned by heart, seconded by signs, and 
above all by God’s assistance: I gained my end. ‘‘Sit nomen Domini, 
Benedictum. God be praised for it.”,—What holy simplicity, what candor in 
these Children of the Forest, who have the happiness to know the true God !—I 
entreat you to use every endeavor to induce Messrs. N. N. (if they be priests) 
to sacrifice their homes, to labor in the Conversion of these poor creatures. 
Here they will find sufficient to support life, if they know how to live on a 
little. The English language is not difficult ; and that spoken by the sav- 
ages is more easily attained ; it is of importance to be well acquainted with 
the Sacred Scriptures, to act with effect against the Protestants, but having 
the truth on our side, we have nothing to fear. I have promised the people 
of L’Arbre Croche, to visit them next year ; they all, men, women and chil- 
dren, attended me to the water, and there prostrated themselves on the 
sand, they asked my blessing. In the space of ten days, I experienced more 
consolation from them, than during a long period spent at Michigan. They 
are ready to build a large school-house, and as far as they are able, to contri 
bute to the advancement of religion. Should the present occasion be losts 
the Protestant ministers will rob us of these good people. Mr. Sanaval 
is now at Green Bay, where he wishes to establish a school, but his success 
must be limited, since he is not a Priest. Would it be possible to print in 
in France a Catechism in the Ottawa Dialect ? if it would, I will send you 
the manuscript. 


|The above is from papers of the late Mrs. Lloyd, wife of Thomas 
Lloyd, an English Catholic, stenographer to Congress and the Pennsylvania 
Assembly who in 1789, issued ‘‘The Unerring Authority of the Catholic 
Church,” perhaps the first distinctly Catholic instructive work issued in the 
United States. | 


OATHOLICS IN DELAWARE. 


Rev. Mz. Blewett to the Society for Propagating the Gospel from 
Dover in Kent in Delaware, March 28, 1748, speaks of ‘‘ the Quakers and 
Roman Catholics ” as burying their dead ‘‘ at their own plantations.” 

Rev. Hugh Neill to the Society, Dover, Sept. 1, 1751, mentions as 
‘‘ within this county, about 5 or 6 families of Papists who are attended 
once a month from Maryland with a Priest.” 
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THE FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION. 


The First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States declares 
that, ‘‘Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of Religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’’ 


Catholics have somehow come to regard this as the foundation of the 
Religious Liberty they enjoy, the charter of their Religious Freedom, and 
their defense against Religious Bigotry. 

This has become firmly impressed upon the minds of Catholics, we 
believe, by reason of the misapprehension of Catholic writers. 

Cretineau Joly, in ‘* History of Society of Jesus,’’ attributes to ‘‘ the 
learning and foresight’’ of Rev. John Carroll the ‘‘ establishment of the 
principle of Religious Independence,” and asserts that the framers of the 
Constitution even called into their councils the distinguished patriot- priest, 
and that his statements induced the conviction of the wisdom of the 
enactment. 

Rev. C. I. White, in his Appendix to Darras’ ‘‘History of the Church,” 
represents the First Amendment to have been adopted on petition of dis- 
tinguished Catholics, headed by Rev. John Carroll. He says he can name 
no documents for this, other than that it is as mentioned in a letter of 
Bishop Fenwick’s. 

As is known, in the Convention for the formation of the Constitution 
the question of an Article for the support of Religion, and the adop- 
tion of a Religious Test, was debated, and the conclusion reached that it 
was best to withhold such support, and require no Religious Test. 

In 1789 Washington visited New England. The Presbytery of New- 
buryport addressed him saying :— 

** Among the objections to the Federal Constitution, we never consid- 
ered the want of a Religious Test, that grand engine of persecution in every 
tyrant’s hand ; but we should not have been alone in rejoicing to have seen 
some explicit acknowledgement of the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom He hath sent, inserted somewhere in the Magna Charta of our 
country.’’ 

Washington replied : 
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‘*The path of true piety is so plain as to require little political direc- 
tion. To this consideration we ought to ascribe the absence of any regula- 
tien respecting religion from the Magna Charta of our country. To the 
guidance of the minister of the gospel this important object is perhaps more 
properly committed.’ (Catholic Miscellany, 1824, p. 95.) 


Our investigations impress on our mind that Catholics are under no 
necessity of relying upon this Amendment as a defense against Bigotry, or 
as a Reliance adopted for their protection. It is still within the province 
of the States to pass ‘‘ laws establishing religion,’ and even ‘‘ prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof,’’ if so disposed. . 


The Amendment seems to have been proposed by New Hamp- 
shire, a State known for its hostility to Catholicity even to this day, and as 
a security against the National Government ‘ establishing ’’ a form of 
Religion not in accord with their own. Other proposers of the Amend- 
ment, in its principle, were those truly zealous for Religious Liberty—‘‘ the 
fundamental principle’ of the foundation of their States— Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. New Hampshire had the power in its own limit of 
establishing a religion, as in office-holding it did, but they may have feared 
that another Religion, stronger in the Nation, might establish its own as 
the National standard of faith, or prohibit theirs. The Amendment came 
from the Convention of New Hampshire met to consider the ratification of 
the Federal Constitution. The minorities of the Conventions of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland also proposed the principle of the measure. 


The 1st proposition of the minority of Pennsylvania was this: ‘‘The 
rights of Conscience shall be held inviolable and neither the legislative, ex- 
ecutive nor judicial power of the United States shall have authority to alter, 
abrogate or infringe any part of the Constitutions of the several States which 
provide for the preservation of liberty in matters of religion.’? The minor- 
ity of Maryland in their 12th desired Amendment proposed ‘‘That there 
shall be no national religion established by law; but that all persons be 
equally entitled to protection in their religious liberty.”,-—[ American Muse- 
um Sept. 1789. p 235]. When ail the proposed Amendments came before 
Congress sitting in New York, that body on Sept. 29th 1787, adopted a Res- 
olution declaring that ‘tthe Conventions of a number of States having, at 
time of adopting the Constitution expressed a desire to prevent misunder- 
standings or abuses of their powers, that further declaratory and restrictive 
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clauses should be adopted and as extending the grounds of public confidence 
in the government will best insure the beneficient ends of its institution,’’ 
so twelve Articles were proposed to the Legislatures of the States for ratifi- 
cation. [Pa. Packet Oct. 6th 1789]. The Third was the one relating to Religi- 
ous Liberty—the right of free speech ahd of a free press. 

The two preceeding the Third were not ratified, thus the Third proposed 
became the first adopted. While the subject was before the people for dis- 
cuss‘on Rev. Nicholas Collin said, ‘‘the deep silence of the Federal Constitu- 
tion on matters of religion is blamed by some religious persons... . It 
would be unjust and pernicious to establish any religious system in the 
United States ; but it is needless to guard against such a visionary evil. 


‘*Congress cannot, by any construction, claim such a power; nor will 
they have any inclination for it. But if, by a very wonderful chance, a 
majority of congress were so bigoted, their project would not have the least 
probability of success, while the several great denominations are a check 
upon each other, and while sound philosophy makes a rapid progress in the 
train of civilization. Besides, the people of America will hardly submit to 
the payment of necessary taxes ; is it then likely they would pay tithe of 
the clergy. 

Partiality to any sect, or ill treatment of any, is neither in the least 
warranted by the constitution, uor compatible with the general spirit of 
toleration ; an equal security of civil and religious rights, is therefore given 
to all denominations, without any formal stipulations ; which, indeed, might 
suggest an idea, that such an equality was doubtful. If the constitution 
must at all have any amendment on this subject, it should be to guarantee 
to,every state in the union, perfect liberty of conscience ; because it is much 
more probable that superstition mingled with political faction, might cor- 
rupt single state, than that bigotry should infect a majority of the states 
jn congress,” 


Even South Carolina was so fearful thata religious ‘‘establishment”’ 
might be made that in Article requiring, that no religious test should 
be required from any National officer, it wanted the word ‘‘other’’ inserted 
between ‘‘ No” and ‘‘ Religious’’ so as to show plainly that no other religious 
test would be required. EDITOR. 
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THE TROUBLESOME JESUITS IN MARYLAND. 





From the ‘‘Historical Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Church,”’ 
Vols. ‘‘ Maryland” and ‘* Delaware,’’ we extract the following from Corre- 
spondence with the [London] Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Rev. Giles Rainford to the Secretary : 

MARYLAND, July 22, 1725. 

‘¢We have in the Province a vast number of Jesuits, who by their 
sophistry and cunning make proselytes daily throughout the whole Goverr- . 
ment. They are advanced to such heights of assurance as to send public 
challenges and to disperse their Printed Books thro’ all quarters of the 
country. The enclosed paper to me is an instance where I am obliged 
either to answer or give up the cause. I no way doubt (when my reply is 
ready) but I shall be able to check the force and dam up the current of such 
proceedings. I need not tell your lordship that those of this Order are men 
of subtilty and politics. They are generally very careful to approve them- 
selves to the world. They suffer nothing unattempted which may raise 
their credit in the judgment of the people. This is from their deluding the 
credulous. They take vast pains to head off any disadvantageous measures 
that may shed disparagement on their Society In short, they are so 
numerous that their name is Legion. They possess the people, and nothing 
but a regal power can cast them out. Upon what bottom they subsist 
amongst us, how their privileges are maintained and their encroachments 
supported, I can but guess at. All I shall observe is this, that in time it 
may prove fatal thus to give them liberty to propagate their kind ; tor every 
proselyte they make, a subject’s lost, and, as they increase, the interests of 
our Church and King must proportionately sink. Your Lordship, in your 
wisdom, knows best how to put a stop to the growing evil. The grievance 
is not redressed here, and their friends and money are too powerful a spirit 
(when raised) for the feeble attacks of a contemptible adversary to lay 
again. NowlI think ’tis every man’s business to discourage superstition, 
to stop the progress of idolatry, and help those to right that suffer wrong. 
He that sees an infection spread, and won’t be quick with his antidote, is 
guilty as far as the mortality reaches. This single consideration worked 
me up to this height of presumption in writing to you, and tho’ the freedom 
be somewhat singular, I hope it may be pardoned, since taken in defence 
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of truth and on the score of religion. When the wolf approaches the fold 
with intent to kill and destroy, ’tis then high time for the shepherd to stir,” 

Iam continualiy pressed to disputations by these Papists, and 
tho’ I shamefully foiled Peter Atwood, one of the Jesuits and their best 
disputant, yet the rest of them are plying daily for another attack. I am 
singled out from the rest of our clergy by reason they look upon me to be 
best read in the controversy between us.”’ 

Of course we mean no offence, but simply historically annex the 
following : 

In 1702 Maryland was divided into forty parishes, and the Church of 
England established, and supported by a tax of 40lbs. of tobacco on every 
poll. 

‘** Thus the lewd Lord Baltimore (the youthful Frederic, sixth of that 
title, dissolute and riotous) had more church patronage than any landholder 
in England ; and as there was no bishop in America, ruffians, fugitives from 
justice, men stained by intemperance and lust (I write with caution, the 
distinct allegations being before me) nestled themselves, through his cor- 
rupt and easy nature, in the parishes of Maryland.”’ (Bancroft. U.S., 


Vol, 18, Ed. 1852, p. 138, 9. m 





BISHOP OONWELL AND FATHER HOGAN, 





Copy of paper in hand of Bishop Conwell,—no date : 

‘*Hearing that the Rev. Wm. Hogan is determined to quit the diocese of 
Philadelphia on condition of his being absolved from the excommunication 
inflicted on him, I shall consider his retirement a sufficient ground to 
authorize me in appointing some clergyman of this diocese to absolve him, 
under the express condition that he never hereafter shall return into this 
Diocese, under pain of relapsing into the same censure whenever he re- 


turns.’ 
HOGAN TO CONWELL. 


[Copied from Original Endorsed ‘‘ Copy (dictated by Mr. Hogan) of 

~ the draught of letter proposed by him to be written to him by the Bishop.”’ 
Rev. Sir: I regret the diiference of opinion between you and me 

on some points of church discipline has obliged me to inflict on you the 

censure of the Church, but as by your leaving my Diocese all causes of dif- 

ference ceases, I do hereby absolve you from all or any censures you might 

have incurred, and give you full permission to go to any other Diocese 

you please.’’ [In handwriting of Jno. Keating, Jr., Esq., Attorney for 


Bishop. | 
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BISHOP CONWELL TO HOGAN. 
Copy in handwriting of Jno. Keating, Jr. 


‘* Having been informed by the Rev. Wm. Hogan that he is determined 
to leave the Diocese of Phila. on my agreeing to absolve him from all 
ecclesiastical censures inflicted upon him by me, I[ shall consider his depar- 
ture from said Diocese as a sufficient ground to warrant my doing so, and I 
do hereby authorize and direct the Rev. W. P——, on presentation cf this 
document to him by the Rev. Wm. Hogan in the City of New York, 
to absolve him the said William Hogan from all ecclesiastical censures 
which have been inflicted upon him by me, with the express condition how- 
ever that he shall never hereafter return to the said Diocese and under pain 
of relapsing into the same censures if he should ever again appear within 
the same.”’ 


[Copy. ] 

Sir: Having just heard from a person purporting to come from you 
that you were desirous of seeing me to-day, [ hasten to inform you that I 
shall be at my office at four o’clock this afternoon, or at any ether hour 
that you may appoint for our meeting. I am sir respectfully your obedient 
servant, 

No. 62 So. Sixth St., Aug. 22, 1822. J. K., Jr. 


Rev. Mr. Hogan. 


[Jno. Keating, Jr., Attorney of Bishop Conwell, to Rev. Wm. Hogan.] 


The above are copied from the original papers. The negotiations 
between the Bishop and the unfortunate Hogan did not reach adjustment. 
The papers are important, and never have been made public. 


Bishop Conwell died in 1842; Hogan at Nassau, N. H., in 1848, after 
he had been married to two widows. The American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia has a portrait of him as he appeared at St. Mary’s 
Church, Philadelphia, in 1821, and also one as he looked in 1847. The 
latter is, in the Catalogue of the A. C. H. S., called ‘‘a caricature,’ but it 
is a genuine likeness issued by Hogan himself, and as such presented the 
Society by Editor ResEArRcHEs. Hogan looks rather wild, but then the 
two widows may reasonably be charged with that. An original portrait in 
oil has lately been presented the Pennsylvania Historical Society by the 
Van Pelt family. 
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LETTERS OF OUR FIRST BISHOP, 


From Collection of F. X. Reuss, Curator American Catholic Historical 

Society of Philadelphia. 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 22, 1805. 

Dearest Madam: When I was reproaching myself with my delay in 
answering your much esteemed favour by Mr. Raborg, your fatal letter of 
the 17th was delivered to me this morning, a few minutes before I went to 
mass, which of course I besought the divine goodness to accept for the 
benefit of her soul, if it could yet stand in need of any of our suffrages in 
this world. Tho’ you, Mr. Barry and Ann have long foreseen this mourn- 
ful issue, yet such is your sensibility, and so deserving and warm was your 
attachment, that one cannot help regretting not only her loss, but your 
distance from those whose consolation and presence would now be most 
grateful to you. If you resolve not to return to Washington this winter, 
yet surely you will not continue on Long Island and keep before your eyes 
those objects which will excite so many painful remembrances, without 
having any friends near you to share in your sorrows or endeavor to relieve 
them. I hope that a house has been found at New York to accommodate 
you; for Mr. Morris informed me that Mr. Barry had directed one to be 
procured; if your best friends cannot have the happiness of seeing you there, 
at least you will not be left in that solitude in which perhaps none of you 
ought now to indulge. Iam unable to write more now than to assure you 
all of the deep interest I take in your situation, and my most sincere prayer 
that after the vicissitudes of so many years, it may be consistent with Mr. 
Barry’s plans and the happiness of his family to bring you all again to 
a residence in Baltimore, with every sentiment of sincere condolence and 
most affectionate attachment to you and all, Iam my dearest madam, your 
most obedient servant, 


To James Barry Esq, care of 
Joshua Sands, Esq. + J. BISHOP OF BALT. 
New York. 





LETTERS OF OUR FIRST BISHOP, 


[Contributed by Benson J. Lussing. } 
BALTIMORE, March 19, 1806. 

My Dear Madam: You must excuse me for not admitting the epithet 
of unseasonable indulgence attributed by you to the moments devoted 
to the cultivation of a correspondence with you. I owe tov much to your 
friendship, and have too lively a recollection of the pleasure so often enjoyed 
in the bosom of your family, not to inquire of your health and pursuits ; 
and it will always please me best to receive your own account of them than 
from a third person. I am sorry that you had to give one in your 
last so unfavorable to Mr. Barry’s health. The long continuance of the 
northerly winds, which probably first produced the rheumatism in his head 
and arm, have, I fear, prevented him from yet obtaining much relief. 

It is not improbable as you heard, that I shall visit New York in the 
Spring or Summer, but it is yet far from a fixed resolution. Next to the 
duties of my station, my strongest inducement will be to give you all that 
testimony of my attachment, esteem and gratitude. Any token of Miss 
Gould’s kind remembrance of me would be acceptable for her sake. I can 
not therefore hesitate about receiving one which unites elegance with useful- 


ness, though its greatest merit is derived from the characte: and respect- 
ability of the lady who offered it. You will be pleased to forward the 
enclosed lines to her. 

I was very happy to hear that you had formed an acquaintance with 


Mrs. Seton. Her situation and sacrifices have interested me much in her 
favor; her zealous and highly respectable friend, Mr. Filicchi is here, and is 
to favor me to-day with his company ; having only seen him for a quarter 
of an hour, I had no opportunity of inquiring whether he was one of your. 
acquaintances. The seclusion from company in which you have lived 
induces me to suppose that he is not. 

[read with much concern those words of your letter, ‘‘Anne looks 
poorly, but does not complain.’’ Does she not hide from you all symptoms of 
an unpleasing nature, that she may not create in her parents new anxiety? 
She is very cupable of doing so and suffering alone and unknowingly 
to others, that she may avoid giving uneasiness. 

I cannot account for a presentiment, or a delusion, in my mind, but 
there is a strong impression on it that your residence in New York will not 
be of long continuance. But whether divine Providence will ordain us to 
live nearer the one to the other, or separate us still further, is one of those 
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things known only to the Great Disposer of events. We may, in the 
meantime, unite together in prayer before Him, and look forward in hope 
of being forever united in the kingdom of his glory. 

I find that the worthy Mr. Morris is one of the few whom you see. By 
degrees you may enlarge the circle of your acquaintance, for which I have 
no other reason for being solicitous than because it may draw your thoughts 
occasionally from a recollection that preys, too much perhaps, on you, 
Mr. Barry and our dearest Anne. Her letter was delivered immediately to 
the estimable Miss Morris, and yours to Mrs. Howard. Since her delivery 
her health has mended wonderfully, tho’ I do not suppose she is equal 
to the fatigue of writing ; and I, indeed, forgot to give timely notice 
to Miss Moona of Mr. Morris’s departure to-morrow. Mr. Beeston presents 
his respects and assurance of cordial attachment. I must defer my letter 
to Miss Gould, and remain with my usual affection, dear Madam, 


SS 


ie 


Sn aes ee 


To Mr. Jo’ Barry, Your most obedient servant, 
New York. tJ. BISHOP OF BALT. 


From Collection of Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia : 
Rock CREEK, July 1, 1785. 

Gentlemen: Ihave been just informed of the very unexpected honor 
done me at your late commencement. On this occasion I feel a very lively 
impression of gratitude for the favorable and indeed too advantageous 
opinion you are pleased to entertain of me ; and at the same time I receive 
additional pleasure from the diffusion of liberal and tolerating principles, 
which, overlooking diversity of religious sentiments, consider literary merit 
alone in the collation of academical honors. I doubt not but your example 
and influence will perpetuate this spirit in Washington College for the 
advancement of science and the happiness of our State. With sentiments 
of perfect respect, I have the honor to be, gentlemea, your most humble 


servant, 
J. CARROL. 


The Visitors and Governors of Washington College. 


The Introduction to The Address of Cutholics to Gen. Washington, Lon- 
don, 1790, refers to this Academy as having been founded by Washington 
and says: ‘‘It is governed by a Roman Catholic Bishop, (Dr. Jno. Carroll) a 
Protestant Divine and a Dissenting Minister.”’ 

The History of the College may be found in The Life and Correspondence 
of Rev. Wm. Smith, whose grandson will contribute to the pages gf THE 
RESEARCHES. 
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BISHOP CARROLL AND THE HOLY TRINITY TRUSTEES. 


More than twenty years before this [Hogan Schism], says Robiano in 
his continuation of Berault Bercastel, almost similar troubles had taken 
place among the Catholics in Philadelphia. A German priest, Rev. John 
Nepomucene Goetz, undertook to supplant the lawful pastor of Holy Trinity 
church, in that city. He organized a party, and offered resistance to Bishop 
Carroll’s paternal remonstrances. Supported by the trustees, he pretended 
that they had a right to say who should be their pastor, and that the Bishop 
had no jurisdiction over them. Under date of February, 22nd 1797, Bishop 
Carroll aidressed a letter in reference to this affair;to the Catholics of Phil- 
adelphia. In another letter, of the 5th of September of the same year, sent 
to Mr. Fitzsimons, he declared that he could not receive the dissidents un- 
til they had acknowledged the right of the Bishop to name his inferior pas- 
tors. This dissension lasted for some years. Bishop Carroll, flattering him- 
self that his presence would restore peace, went in person to Philadelphia ; 
but no sooner had he arrived there than the disaffected, respecting neither 
his virtues nor his rank, summoned him into court, where the prelate had 
to endure the mortification of listening to their counsel declaiming against 
the church and her laws, doctrines, and government,—against the Pope and 
the Council of Trent. They asserted that Mr. Carroll was not their Bishop. 
Then the prelate withdrew. This was, we think, in 1801. Yet the follow- 
ing year the dispute was settled through the zealous and careful persever- 
ance of Dr. Carr, then the Bishop’s chief vicar at Philadelphia. The trus- 
tees of Trinity congregation signed, on January 29th, 1802, a declaration 
setting forth that they acknowledged, on their own behalf and on that of 
the congregation, that they were subject to the Episcopal authority of the 
Bishop of Baltimore, in accordance with the brief of institution, and that they 
promised a real obedience to this Bishop, in conformity with the powers 


with which he had been invested. F. 

[It is sometimes stated that Bishop Carroll was ‘‘arrested” on charges 
made by Trustees. We searched but could find nothing to sustain this. 
‘Summoned into Court’’ as stated above is probably more correct. Rev. 
E. O. Hilterman, Rector of Holy Trinity, is compiling the history of the 
Church. 

A ‘Sermon on Sanctity of Churches” by the Rev. J. N. Goetz (in Ger- 
man), printed and published at Philadelphia, 1796, may soon appear in 
THE RESEARCHES. | 
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RETURN OF ROMISH PRIESTS AND LAY BROTHERS RESIDENT IN THE 
PROVINOE OF MARYLAND, 


In obedience to an order of His Excel- 
lency the Governor, and Council, dated 
the 16th of August, 1697, commanding 
the several Sheriffs of this Province to 
return a list of wiat Romish Priests and 
Lay Brothers are resident in their respec- 
tive Countys, and what Churches, Chap- 
pels or places of worship they have, what 
manner of buildings they are and in 
what places situate. 

The several Sheriffs do return their 
answers as follows, vizt.: 

1st. The Sheriff of Ann Arundell 
County: 

There is neither Priest nor Lay Brother. 

The Sheriff of Baltimore County : 

That there is neither teacher nor place 
of worship either of Roman Catholics or 
Quakers. 

The Sheriff of Calvert County : 

There is neither Priest nor Lay Broth- 
er, or any of their Churches or Chapels. 

The Sheriff of Prince George County : 

There is neither Papist, Priest, Lay 
Brother, Parrish Church, Chapel nor 
Quakers. 

The Sheriff of Charles County : 

Here are three Romish Priests and one 
Lay Brother, vizt.: Rich’d Hubbert 
Fryar, after the Order of St. Francis, 
Wm. Hunter and Rob’t Brook, of the 
Order of Jesuits; Wm. Burley, Lay 
Brother ; and the places of worship are, 
one Chapel, near Newport Town, about 
40 feet long and about twenty feet wide, 
has been built above twenty years. Also 
another Chapel at Major Wm. Boro- 
man’s, about 30 feet long and 20 wide, 
being within two miles of the aforesaid, 
and has been built about 16 or 18-years ; 
also a place of worship commonly used, 
at Priest Hubbert’s own dwelling-house, 
about a mile and a half from the afore- 
said Chapel, and another at Mr. Hun- 
ter’s, living at Port Tobacco, a house 
fitting up for a chapel near the ‘dwelling- 
house of the aforesaid Hunter, which is 
the present place of meeting. 


Two Quakers, but none of their meet- 
ing houses. 
The Sheriff of St. Mary’s County : 
List OF RomisH Priests, &c. 
Mr. John Hall, Mr. Nicholas Gewlick. 
One Lay Brother at St. Inagoe’s, 


CHAPELS. 

1 Brick Chapel at St. Mary’s. 

1 Wooden Chapel at Mr. Gelwick’s 
Plantation. 

1 Wooden Chapel at Clement’s Town. 

1 Wooden Chapel beyond Petuxant 
Road, near Mr. Hayward’s. 

As to Quakers and Dissenters,—none 
in the Colony. 

EASTERN SHORE. 


The Sheriff of Somerset County : 

Here are neither Popish Priests, Lay 
Brothers, nor any of their Chapels. 

The Sheriff of Dorchester County: 

No Romish Priest nor Dissenting Min- 
ister in my Province. 

The Sheriff of Talbot County: 

No Romish Priest nor Lay Brother 
residing within the County ; as to their 
places of worship, Clapboard house at 
Doncaster Town. 

The Sheriff of Kent Connty : 

No Popish Priest nor Lay Brother, 
nor public place of worship in this 
County ; only 3 Papists, vizt. : 

Edmd. Mackdonall, 
Tho. Collins, Papists. 
James Bruard, 
[Hist. Col. P. E. Ch. Md., pp. 21-23.] 
Gov. HART TO THE BisHoP OF LONDON. 


MARYLAND, Sept. 6, 1715. 

It grieves me to hear daily ef the 
number leaving it |Church of England| 
and going over to the Roman Catholics 
and dissenting congregations, but none 
abandoning their errors and embracing 
the true religion. [Hist. Col. P. E. C. 
Md., p. 80.] 





NOTES 


NOTES, 
Rev. F. Houck is preparing ‘‘History 
of Cleveland Diocese.”’ 
The history of Mt. St. Mary’s College 
Emmittsburg, is being prepared. 


The Pope wishes all Catholic papers to 
be sent to the Vatican press office for 
presrvation. 


The first victim of the Salem Witch- 
craft of 1691, was ‘“‘Bridget Bishop a 
poor and friendless old woman.” She 
was hanged June 10, 1692. 


Historical scholars are much more ex- 
acting as regards evidence than was for- 
merly the case. The criticism of what 
purports to be fact are more searching”’. 
—Prof. Fisher. 

The Trenton, N. J. Monument Asso- 
ciation have selected a site but a few 
paces from Father Farmer’s headquar- 
ters when visiting that city. They do 
not know that however. 


The Catholic Universe has published 
nearly 200 Diocesan Historical Sketches 
of Churches and missions in the Diocese 
of Cleveland. <A collection of these is 
desired for the American Catholic His- 
torical Society. 


Dr. Grisar, Professor of Church His- 
tory at Innsbruck University is now in 
Rome at the call of the Pope to collect 
material for the Vatican archives to re- 
fute Gregorovuis’ History of the City of 
Rome from the Fifth to the Fourteenth 
Century. 
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‘Pressing want compels the mind to 
be indifferent to the past not less than 
careless of the future.” [— Bancroft, Vol. 
III p. 309 Ep. i1842.] 

‘*Pressing want’? compelled indiffer- 
ence to the past history of the Church in 
this country. The time of carelessness 
has past we think. 

One of the signs of witchcraft was ‘‘an 
error in repeating the Lord’s Prayer”’ but 
when one victim on the gallows repeated 
the prayer ‘‘composedly and exactly and 
with a fervency that astonished” it was 
hinted that the devil can ‘‘assume the ap- 
pearance of an angel of light’? and the 
hanging proceeded. Bancroft, Vol. III. 


p. 93. 
From Sept. 1st 1788, to Sept. 1st 1789, 


among the Catholics of Philadelphia 
there were 234 births—114 males, 120 fe- 
males, 

The deaths numbered 37 males and 28 
females. Total 65. 

For same period, 1789 to 1790, the 
births were 249 of which 127 were males 
and 122 females. 

The deaths were 29 males, 38 females. 
Total, 67. 

Hon. Daniel Dulany, in a letter dated 
Annapolis, (Md:) 26th December, 1752, 
said, ** The number of Papists in this 
Province is very inconsiderable in com- 
parison with the Protestants, aud they 
are not tolerated at all, as I have often 


heard, in any other British Province ex- 
cept Pennsylvania.’’ | Boundry Disputes. 
By W. T. R. Saffell in Am. His. Rec. 
1872. | 
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The first execution for witchcraft in 
Massachusetts in 1688 at Charles- 
town, was ‘‘an Irish woman of a 
strange tongue’? named Glover. Her 


daughter was accused by a child of her 
**master’’? with having stolen family 


linen. The ‘‘scandalous old hag’’ Glover 
was ‘‘a Roman Catholic ; she had never 
learned the Lord’s Prayer in English.’ 
She was ‘‘condemned as a witch and ex- 
ecuted.’’— Bancroft, p. 76. Vol. III. Ep. 
1842. 

When in 1693 the Constitution of South 
Carolina was abrogated Jno. Archdale a 
Quaker, was sent by the proprietaries 
with power of inquiry and redress.— Ban- 
eroft,; Vol. III. (Ep. 1842.) p. 17,says, 
“‘with the Spaniards of St. Augustine, 
friendly relation sprung up, a Quaker 
could respect the faith of a Papist. Four 
Indian converts of the Spanish priests, 
captives to the Yammasees, and exposed 
to sale as slaves; were ransomed by Arch- 
dale and sent to the governor of St. Au- 
gustine.’’ ‘‘I shall manifest recriprocal 
kindness” was his reply, ‘‘and shall al- 
ways observe good correspondence with 
you”? and when an English vessel was 
wrecked on Florida, the Spaniards retali- 
ated the benevolence of Archdale.” 

“At a meeting of the California His- 
torical Society a paper was read by Pro- 
fessor Davidson on the early discoveries 
in California. He said the word ‘‘Cali- 
fornia” first occured in a novel entitled 


**Tas Sergas de Esplandian,’’ published in 
1510, and that the name was first given 
to this country by Bernal Diaz Costello, 


who served under Cortez, who writes in 
his memoirs of the voyage from ‘‘Santa 
Cruz to California.”> The Bay of San 
Francisco was discovered in 1769 by sev- 
eral French savants who came here to 
see the transit of Venus. This party per- 
ished of malarial fever near Point St. 
Lucas. The Columbia River was dis- 
covered in 1775 by Heceta, a Spaniard: 
San Francisco Examiner. 
Thos. Fitzsimons was a member of the 
Provincial Deputies that met July 15th 
1774. He was, we believe, the first Cath- 
olic who held any official position in 
Pennsylvania. 


REV. FELIX JOSEPH BARBELIN §. J. 


A MEmorir OF FATHER FELIX JOSEPH 
BARBELIN, S.J. By ELEANOR C., 
DONNELLY, with an Introduction 
by Rev. Ienatius F. HorsTMANN, 
D.D., Chancellor of the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia. pp.468, Philadel- 
phia, 1886. 


Too many local Catholic historiés and 


biographies of eminent men cannot be 
written, nor written too soon, and hence 
we welcome this *‘Memoir.’”’ General 
history must be compiled from local an- 
nals, for no one person could undertake 
to collect by his individual efforts the 
materials for a history of the Church in 
so extensive a country as ours. Interest 
in our religious history is also awakened 
among the great mass of the people; 
and the few who devote themselves to 
writing it up are aided and encouraged 
in their investigations, while they are 





NOTES. 


permitted to hope for a better remunera- 
tion for their labors. The trifling errors 
that are almost inseparable from a work 
of this kind are noted, and they may be 


corrected in a subsequent edition, if the 
work is so fortunate as to reach a second 


edition, ; or, if not, they are at least 
pointed out and put on record that other 


writers may avoid them. 

In reading the life of a person we 
always prefer to hear him speak for 
himself, and hence the value of such 
works depends in a great measure on the 
reproduction of as much original docu- 
ments as space will permit; and they 
should find a place, even at the expense 
of not having so smooth a narrative as 
might have been produced by giving 
merely the sense. A man’s. own words 
always carry greater weight when he 
speaks them than they do from the pen 
of his biographer, and this is especially 
true of such works as by their nature are 
to become the basis of general history. 
If the former writer does not give them, 
the latter cannot, and they are lost, or 
must be sought with infinite pains, in 
archives here and there throughout the 
country. 

The reader of the present work will 
hardly repress a smile when he finds 
that the ‘‘ Introduction?’ covers just 
nine lines. 

As yet the Church in this country has 
not been able to boast many prominent 
laymen who have signalized themselves 
as Catholics; but it is to be regretted 
that the small number we have have 
come in for so slight a share of public 
attention. It is be hoped that they too 
will ere long find biographers who will 
render their memories the justice their 
good works deserve. A. A. L. 


A GOOD MAN LAID TO REST. 


Michael A. Lambing, father of Rev. 
A. A. Lambing, late of the RESEARCHES, 
died at his home in Manorville, Arm- 
strong County, Pa., on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1886, at the advanced age of 80 
years and 2 months. Deceased was de- 
scended from an Alsacian family, his 
ancestors having emigrated to this coun- 
try about the year 1838, and settled in 
New Jersey a little north of Trenton. 
Some time before the outbreak of the 


war of the Revolution, they crossed into 
Pennsylvania, and passed south to that 
part of York County which was after- 
wards cut off to form Adams County, 
where, at New Oxford, Mr. Lambing 
was born on the 10th of October, 1806, 
the fourth out of a family of eleven 
children. He came with the family to 
Armstrong County in September, 1823, 
and seven years later to that part of it 
which is now Manorville, but which was 
then a forest, where he lived, with the 
exception of a few years, to the time of 
his death, working at his trade of shoe- 
making. On December 1, 1637, he mar- 
ried Annie Shields, a native of Arm- 
strong County, and, like himself, a very 
devout Catholic, who departed this life 
on the 6th of July, 1880. The union 
was blest with nine children, all of 
whom, with the exception of two, still 
survive him. Three of his sons served 
in the army during the late Rebellion, in 
which one of them lost his life. Two 
are priests in the diocese of Pittsburg, 
and one a Sister of Charity in the same 
diocese. The other two sons and two 
daughters are married and living in 
western Pennsylvania. 
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WHO KNOWS? 


Who were the Jesuit Fathers that were 
mobbed and murdered at St. Louis 
prior to 1800? 

Are any Trappist monks buried in St. 
Mary’s County, Md.; and who were 
they? 

Can any one give names of persons 
who joined the Trapvist Order in Amer- 
ica between 1803 and 1815? 

Can any one give the name of a Catho- 
lic who held office in Pennsylvania in 
1689? Dr. 

[Ans.—Probably none did, though 
their right existed until, after the ‘‘ Glo- 
rious Revolution ’’ of 1688, the Gover- 
nor’s Cvuuncil accepted William and 
Mary and the new laws by which ‘* Ro- 
man Catholiques’’ were ‘‘excepted.’’] 

Who were chaplains to the French 
Army and Navy during our Revolution? 

About 1848 there was a Father F. X. 
Gartland in Philadelphia. Did he ever 
become a bishop? INQUIRER. 

f[Ans. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Savannah Nov. 10, 1850, and died Sept. 
20, 1854. 

Had Protestants Religious Liberty in 
Canada and Louisiana in Colonial days? 

Who was the chaplain to Gerard, the 
first French Minister to the United 
States? 

Do you know when Lionel Brittin was 
converted? 

[Ans. Abont New Years, 1707-8. 
An account of him will appear in the 
RESEARCHES, written by a Catholic de- 
scendant. | 

Who knows anything of a pamphlet 
History of St. Joseph’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, said to have been published in 
1826? 

Who knows the name of the celebrant 
and the exact date of the first mass cele- 
brated in St. Mary’s Church, Philadel- 
phia? F. 

When was the first Catholic Church 


_ delphia in 1793. 


building in Baltimore begun, and when 

was it opened? X. 
Rev. Lawrence Graessl died in Phila- 

He is said to have been 


preconized Bishop, but to have died be- 
What was the name 
x 


fore confirmation. 
of his See? ; : 

Who was ‘ Bresseur de Bourbourg,”’ 
his origin, his works, for good and bad 
as a clergyman; what are the titles of the 
books he wrote regarding Canada and 
Central America? 

Can you give me the line of admin- 
istration of the suppressed See of Quincy, 
its appointed bishop, administration, 
etc ? 

Are there any portraits of the Bish- 
ops Kelly of Richmond; Claucy of Char- 
leston, Barry of Savannah in existence. 
If so where, and if not originals how 
could copies be procured?. N’IMPORTE. 

Where was Benedict Arnold on May, 
7th, 1780? 

Information is wanted of Dr. Hugh 
Mathew, a Catholic of Philadelphia, 
charged with treasonable correspondence 
in 1757? 

Wbo was Dr. Nicholas Thompson who 
in 1762 contributed £70 towards the 
building of St. Mary’s Church, Philadel- 
phia ? 

Who knows more of Daniel Robertson, 
schoolmaster to James Madison, than 
Bancroft’s Hist. U. 8.. Vol. LV., Ed. 
1852, p. 136, gives, where he is men- 
tioned as ‘‘a good scholar, an emigrant 
from Scotland, suspected of having joined 
the rebellion of 1745, and of being a 
Roman Catholic?”’ 

Who was Peter Debuc of Philadel- 
phia, who in 1693 ‘* willed £50 to Father 
Smith now or late of Talbot Co., Md.”’ 
The will was contested before the Coun- 
cil **by sundrie persons wherein they 
insinuate there was fraud and collusion 
in the making thereof,’’ but the Council 
sustained the will. 





